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FIVE YEARS OF COMPOSERS 


During the five years of its existence the Piano 
Quarterly Newsletter has seen a notable increase in 
the quality and quantity of instructional piano pieces. 
We can regard this as a healthy sign, despite the fact 
that an apparently eternal supply of drivel still com- 
prises the bulk of the market. Unfortunately no hoped 
for decrease of these insipidities has been noted, which 
means, of course, there is still a sizeable demandfor 
them. The poor student! 


Several composers come to mind whose interest- 
ingly wrought, at times, challenging works form a re- 
servoir of refreshing music. Without attempting to 
compile a complete list, we mention Ernst Bacon, 
George Frederick McKay, Vincent Persichetti, Eliza- 
beth Rogers, Everett Stevens, Scott Watson, and, from 
other shores, Dmitri Kabalevsky. All have made dis- 
tinctive contributions to the literature of music de- 
signed for the young student. 


Among the most original and delightful compositions 
for the young are those by Ernst Bacon, composer-in 
-residence at Syracuse University. "The Hootnanny" 
is among the most significant set of contemporary pi- 
ano duets that has yet come to our attention. Bacon's 
"Maple Sugaring" is full of wonder for the young of all 
ages. 


George Frederick McKay's originality lies in the 
spirit of rugged western folklore that permeates his 
music. His style is simple and direct with a marked 
appeal to the youngest of pianists, especially boys. 
Such titles as, "Men at Work!", "A Visit to Grandfa- 
ther's Farm", "Hi-Way Scene", and "Call of the Can- 
yon" are representative of his work. Although his 
music is directed at the young beginner, it is never 
lacking in individuality. 

Vincent Persichetti does not make a point of writ- 
ing for children, yet many of his compositions can be 
mastered by them. In fact, his own children have 
played them in recitals at the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory. His "Little Piano Book" has become popular with 
venturesome young performers. 


Elizabeth Rogers entered the scene abruptly a few 
years ago and, unfortunately, seems just as abruptly 





to have left it. We recall several me ritorious, mildly 
released compositions and hope that others are forth- 
coming. "Rain on the Roof", one of them, sounds like 
a challenging piece, yet any resolute young pianist can 
master it after a month of instruction. 


Everett Stevens, whose name is well known to 
many piano teachers has made apoint of writing "edu- 
cational" music, which might, on the face of it, give 
rise to doubts about its "musical" value. But these 
doubts can be dispelled by a careful screening of his 
works, most of which are tinted with the hue of South- 
ern folklore. 


A comparative newcomer is Scott Watson. His out- 
put has been prolific, but of uneven quality, the best 
of it being highly commendable. Reared in Tennessee 
and nurtured on its folklore, a large quantity of his 
music sings from the heart of the South. 


Our first five years have thus borne witness to 
these and other fine contributions to the student pian- 
ist's literature. Let us hope many more of our rank- 
ing composers will turn to this medium in the next 
five. --W.J.M. 


FIVE YEARS OF EVALUATING 


Sometimes "educational" composers, and evenour 
subscribers, conclude that PQN's choices on page 
three are exclusively pieces composed in the contem- 
porary idiom. This is not true. Since we are living 
in the second half of the twentieth century a great deal 
of the music published is written in the present-day 
musical language. We receive an almost equal amount 
of piano music written in the styles of the 17th, 18th 
and 19th centuries. If these new piano titles demon- 
strate genuine creative ability they finda place on our 
lists. Many of them, however, are poor imitations 
--some even good imitations! --of great compositions 
of the past. Why ask a child to spend time learning an 
imitation when the original is easily accessible? In 
addition there are those compositions created with an 
eye to the limited physical facilities of young people 
and not evenhalf aneye tocreating music. Their num- 
ber is legion and we try to avoid them. 


The word "recommended" music at the top of page 
three is perhaps a misnomer but is being used for 
want of abetter term. The PQN Board selects the best 
of what is produced by the publishers during the pre- 
ceding quarter. Many times that best is not up toour 
own personal standards. Unfortunately, we do not find 
in every year a Chopin, a Schumann, or a Stravinsky, 
making contributions to young people's piano litera- 
ture. So we offer,you the best of the bundles of mu- 
sic that come tous. Make your own selections from 
these "bests" of the great mounds of currently pub- 
lished teaching pieces. That will save you time--and 
a piano teacher's time is valuable! --M. V. L. 





Recommended Music 


March, April, May 1957 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 


They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Once upon atime. EVERETT STEVENS C. Fischer 
Dance of long ago. DOROTHY BISHOP C. Fischer 
Tip toe reel. SCOTT WATSON Presser 


Folk song stories. GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY Boosey 
Piano pictures. WALTER ALAN FINLAYSON Boosey 


The pirates cave. G. ALEX KEVAN Presser 
Funny bunny. EMMA KOCH Presser 
Four in a boat (4 players). STANLEY FLETCHER Summy 
Fannie the flute. LOUISE GARROW Sch&Gun 
Mountain air. SCOTT WATSON Presser 
Chubby. DAVID CARR GLOVER, JR. Sch&Gun 
Playtime, from "Three Polytonal Compositions" 
WILLIAM FICHANDLER Belwin 
INTERMEDIATE 
Plaint. HERBERT ELWELL Presser 


Gosh! I'm scared. DAVID CARR GLOVER, JR Sch&Gun 
Little ballet for Daniela. MENAHEM AVIDOM Israeli(Leeds) 
A child's picture book. JOHN LA MONTAINE Broude 


NEW EDITIONS 


A number of new editions have been received but have not 
yet been reported upon by our Board. They will be listed 
in the Fall Newsletter. 


PEPLP 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page five. 
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NOTE; The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


ADVANCED 


MENAHEM BENSUSSAN. Circus scrapbook. Broude 
Bros. 


MENAHEM BENSUSSAN. Novelette. Rongwen Music. 


INGOLF DAHL. Quodlibet on American folk tunes; 
("The fancy blue devil's breakdown") for 2 pianos 8 
hands. Peters, $3. 

VERNON DUKE. Sonata. Broude. 

OSCAR L. FERNANDEZ. Fireflies. Peer, 55 cents. 

Nocturne, Peer, $1. 
Yaya, the doll. Peer, 85¢ 

WILLIAM FLANAGAN. Sonata. Peer, $1. 

ISADORE FREED. Hard times (paraphrase on a folk 
theme); for two pianos, four hands. Presser, $1. 

LUIS GIANNEO. Caminito de Belén. Southern. 

ALEXEI HAIEFF. Three bagatelles for oboe and bas- 
soon or harpsichord [piano]. Broude. 

DANIEL-LESUR. Nocturne. Rongwen. 

ARTHUR LOURIE. Short suite in F. Rongwen. 

JAIME MENDOZA-NAVA. Tres danzas Bolivianas. 
Rongwen. 

JOHN LA MONTAINE. Toccata. Broude. 

JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL. Sonata breve. Rongwen. 

VITTORIO RIETI. Sonata all'antica. Broude. 

MIKLOS ROZSA. The vintner's daughter; 12 varia- 
tions on a French folk song. Broude. 

A. ADNAN SAYGUN. Anadolu'dan from Anatolia. 
Southern, $1. 25. 

LEO SMIT. Fantasy; the farewell. Broude. 

JOSEPH WAGNER. Sonatain Bminor. Southern, $1.50. 

FREDERICK WERLE. Sonata brevis no. 2. Rongwen. 

FREDERICK WERLE Toccata. Rongwen. 

REPRINTS 


Cripple Creek from "The Hootnanny"; for one or two 
pianos-four hands, by Ernst BACON. Chappell, u0¢ 

Leather Britches from "The Hootnanny"; for one or 
two pianos-four hands, by Ernst BACON. Chappell, 
Tog 


Allegro in F minor. C. P.E. BACH. Summy,° 50 cents. 
Edited by Oswald Jonas. 

Playing by seeing; a study in training perception for 
better music reading at the piano. Frank FREDRICH. 
Plymouth Music, $1. 

Sonata inC. GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. Summy, 
50 cents. 

JULIA SMITH. American dance suite; for two pianos, 
four hands. Ditson, $1.50 complete set. 

TEACHERS COURSES 

MARION ANDERSON. Pandora's Box; arranged for 
movement by Joan Elliott. Oxford, $1.25 

JAMES CHING. Basic Piano Technique; written and 
selected with technical commentary. Summy, $1.25 

JUNE DAVISON and ARDELLA SCHAUB. The piano 
way to music. Edited by Leo Podolsky. Summy $1.25. 

FRANK FREDRICH. Key to piano pleasure; a sensible 
approach to piano playing. New Rev. Ed. Plymouth 
$1. 25. 

M. DAVID HENKLE and ESTHER BOREALE. My Mu- 
sic Diary; the technique of study. Boosey and Hawkes 
$1. 25 

HILDE B. KRUETZER. The Young Pianist. Book 4. 
Heritage, $1.25 

EILEEN LYNN-ALLEN. Studies for Small Hands in 
Touch and Keyboard Harmony. Mills, agent, $1 

EDITH McINTOSH. Theory and Musicianship; the ma- 
jor mode; lessons with work sheets. Book 2, part 1. 
C. Fischer, $F. 50 

ALFRED MIROVITCH. Command of the Keyboard; 
a new approach to techniques and musicianship for 
the young pianist. Vols. V andVI. Presser, $1.50 ea. 

ELIZABETH NEWMAN. The Beginner's Own Book 
folk songs carefully graded for ear-training, sight- 
singing; harmonization and transposition. C. Fischer, 
$1. 25 

ALBERT ROZIN. Let's Play a Joke; a book of music 
and fun for the very young. Belwin, 75¢ 

ALBERT ROZIN. Let's Play a Riddle; Belwin, 75 ¢ 
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Once Upon espe! eves: 
) A Time 


EVERETT STEVENS 





COPYRIGHT 1957 by CARL FISCHER, INC., NEW YORK 


Dance of Slow and — 
Long Ago 
DOROTHY BISHOP 








COPYRIGHT 1957 by CARL FISCHER, INC., NEW YORK 


) Tiptoe Reel 


SCOTT WATSON 
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Falk Song S levies . George Frederick McKoy Y 


1. Squase Dance Scene fae 5. Howdy! Mls. Ladpole 
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COPYRIGHT 1957 by BOOSEY AND HAWKES, INC. 


Mountain Air tle aE rt ee oe ) 


SCOTT WATSON 
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Chubby i 


DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr 
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Funny Bunny 


EMMA KOCH } 
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SEA MOOD 


A little Slow 


the tide goes. 
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i hey at last isthe oneindispensable volume 


* 
/ for all performers, teachers, students and 
1 N 1 NS é: intelligent listeners--the most extensive biblio- 


graphy and commentary on available works for 


5 the piano. 
The mee complete The authors cover some 500 composers, of 
bi bl 10g raphy and which one-third belong to the modern school and 


t over 100 are American. Each of 5 sections be- 
commentary on gins with a critical essay on the period and its 


composers. Comment on specific pieces includes 

M | S l # form, type of fingerwork and degree of difficulty. 
In each case the publisher's name or American 
representative is given. 


f Or the The Contents Include: 


1. The earlier keyboard music. 
2. Pianoforte music from Haydn to the early 20th 
century. 
3. Pianoforte music of the 20th century. 
by 4. Original works for four hands. 
James Friskin 5. Music for piano and orchestra. 
and $5.00 at all booksellers 


Irwin Freundlich RINEHART & COMPANY 


Piano Faculty, Juilliard School of Music 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 








Andantino 


Plaint 


HERBERT ELWELL 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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Gosh! 
I’m Seared 


DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr 








COPYRIGHT 1956 by SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 





» A CHILD’S PICTURE BOOK LA MONTAINE 


1. Even Coolies Watch the Sunset 
Serenely (J. 72) 





p 





2. The Giant Has a Hobby-Horse 


With a big swing (4. sa) 


d Pi” Ne 


articulated 








3. Story for a Rainy Day 
Tenderly (2). 120) 










4. Jack Frost 
Fast and elusive (¢.. 200) 


pp 


no ped. except where marked . Sreenmenedl 


5. Pageant 
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Vigorously (d-108) 
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Little Ballet for Dantela M. Avidom 


— Entry of the Dolls + Entrée des Poupées + Aufmarsch der Puppen 









Jlana dreams + dlonaréve + Jlana traumt 
Andantino ee 
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Whimsical Tamar + Les Caprices de Tamar ~-  Launische Tamar 
Allegretto myrsy2 
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sempre legato 


The Capers of Judith edith Sautillant  - gudith hopst herum 


Allegro veloce 17 
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Ruthi waltzes - Ruthi valse Ruthi tanzt Walzer 
Andantino 





Parade of the Dolls - Parade des Poupées - Parade der Puppen 


Tempo di Marcia n35-1-w aspa 
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Reviews of 
Selected 
Piano Music 
by | 
Hubert Doris 


It really must be immensely difficult to write a 
piece for an absolute beginner at the pianc, so that 
when one finds such a piece that is something more 
than pure pale white, it is a pleasureto beable tocon- 
gratulate the composer. EverettStevens is an accom- 
plished composer of children's pieces, and in a tiny 
piece called ONCE UPON A TIME, he has shown how 
to turn the simplest material intoa charmingly expres- 
sive study for a child in the very first month of piano 
Study. Dorothy Bishop's DANCE OF LONG AGO is 
another example of a beginner's piece that is both in- 
gratiating and well done. So often one finds that this 
type of composition contains nothing but trite ideas 
coupled with faulty harmony and disposition, and the 
damage such music is sure to do to a child's sense of 
what is really good in music is most unpleasant to con- 
template. Miss Bishop and Mr. Stevens point the way 
others who wishto writefor very young children should 
follow.. 


The musical idiom of the American West is surely 
the favorite vehicle of composers whose pieces are 
designed to interest young piano students and make 
their practising more than mere drudgery. Unfor- 
tunately, the majority of pieces that are produced in 
this idiom are poor. Either the harmony is wrong, or 
the setting is poor, or both, which is usually the case. 
In George Frederick McKay's FOLK SONG STORIES, 
however, there is nothing weak, nothing shoddy and 
nothing painfully coy or imitative. The songs he has 
chosen to work with are not overly familiar, which is 
a welcome change, and he has treated them quite 
freely, somewhat in the manner of a Copland or a 
Bartok, though with fairly traditional harmony and a 
concern for the limited technique of the young pianist. 
That he is writing with a conscience is evident, and 
since one doesn't meet with that every day, it is cause 
for some rejoicing. 


Walter Alan Finlayson's PIANO PICTURES is a 
really delightful book. There are fourteen pieces in 
the set. Each one has been very nicely illustrated by 
Mr. Finlayson himself, and each is a study devoted to 
some facet of piano, or purely musical, technique. 


The words that have been supplied by the composer are 
honest and uncomplicated, and all in all, the entire set 
is most gratifying. It would be a worthwhile addition 
to any young pianist's library, since Mr. Finlayson's 
abilities in dealing with music, words and illustrations 
too are quite considerable. 


This seems to be the season for sets of pieces, 
since John La Montaine has one too. It's called A 
CHILD'S PICTURE BOOK. The season may also be 
somewhat responsible for the fact that all these collec- 
tions are good. (Or perhaps it is only I, who am thaw- 
ing in the fine Spring weather ) In any case, Mr. La 
Montaine's pieces fill out our assortment of collected 
pieces very well. They are somewhat more difficult 
than those of Messers McKay and Finlayson, but they 
present no problems that a moderately accomplished 
intermediate student is not well equipped to handle. 
They are stylistically more advanced and personal than 
the other two collections, and while not what one would 
call challenging, from the point of view of their har- 
mony and style, they are sufficiently out of the way of 
the more conventional composers' offerings to add a 
welcome fillip to the traditional diets of most younger 
musicians. There are five pieces in the set, and they 
are all fun. I think that Broude Bros. , who published 
this set, as well as Boosey & Hawkes, publishers of 
the Finlayson and McKay albums, are both to be thanked 
for seeking to publish music for beginners that is capa- 
ble of being considered from an artistic point of view. 


Of the two new pieces by Scott Watson, TIP TOE 
REEL and MOUNTAIN AIR, the former is by far the 
better. In it one finds the bounce and vitality one has 
come to associate with Mr. Watson's music along with 
the truly admirable cleanliness of his workmanship. 
He is a model of spareness and essentiality in TIP TOE 
REEL, and possesses a real sense of style and ele- 
gance which is a pleasure to behold. Unfortunately, 
MOUNTAIN AIR falls a little below the mark of the 
REEL. It is certainly not a bad piece, or even a me- 
diocre one; it is simply not as startling or refreshing 
as TIP TOE REEL. But Mr. Watson, even on a not 
so good day, might serve as a model for those compo- 
sers who want to write simple music with a bounce. 
As folk-like as he often is, Scott Watson is never dull 
or ridden with clichés. 

LitTLe BALLET FOR DANIELA, by the Israeli 
composer Menahem Avidom is a set of six pieces for 
the intermediate student, and present certain interest- 
ing rhythmic treatments and phrase constructions, 
though as a group they are somewhat uneven. Mr. 
Avidom's idiom is somewhat different from what the 
student ordinarily encounters, and since he is a quite 
competent composer, this would be a good chance to 
familiarize a pupil with something other than the 


(Continued on page 29, 








J.S.Bach’s Sinfonia in F Minor 


WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


Professor of Music, Columbia University 


S. BACH wrote many instructional pieces among 
J. which the most frequently played, perhaps, are the 
15 Inventions and 15 Sinfonias His prefatory notes to 
these are of direct interest to those who would study 
and play them withunderstanding. Two aims are stated, 
of which one is concerned with performance. "Clavier 
lovers,"" wrote Bach, "are shown a clear way not only 
to learn to play clearly in two woices, but also tolearn 
to deal correctly and well with three obbligato parts 
...to arrive at a singing style....'' The other aim is 
concerned with understanding, as indicated by remain- 
ing parts of Bach's Preface wherein Clavier lovers are 
advised that they will be shown, "furthermore to have 
good imventiones, to develop them well...and to ac- 
quire a sound foretaste of composition. "' 

Too often our introduction tothe microcosm of the 
Inventions and Sinfonias is through the partial view of 
Bach's first aim. And yet, our ability to play the 
pieces with understanding rests atleast as much onour 
pursuing Bach's secondaim. For, unless we know what 
Bach is up to, matters of fingering, phrasing, and ar- 
ticulation will rest solely on chance and guesswork. 
Let us, then, examine one of the Sinfonias, that in F 
minor in an attempt to grasp this second aim. 

To start with, the F minor Sinfonia makes use of 
the polyphonic device known as invertible counterpoint, 
which is the art of writing two or more voices in such 
a way that the ensemble will sound equally well regard- 
less of which voice is placed on the top, bottom, or in 
the case of triple counterpoint, in the middle. 


The THREE SUBJECTS which enter into inverti- 
ble relationships inthe F minor Sénfonta are all clearly 
distinguishable incharacter. One of them, compounded 
out of a chromatic descent is peculiarly bass-like in 
character. In our discussion we shall identify it as 
Subject 1. The other two subjects are rhythmically 
and melodically complementary. The upper voice in 
bars one to three, which we shall designate Subject 2, 
moves ina shifted eighth note rhythm. Subject 3 
makes its initial entrance as the bass in bar 3, ex- 
pressing in ornate fashion the opening F-A flat-G of 
Subject 2. Although it is first placed in the bass by 
Bach, it seems most appropriately qualified to serve 
as the top voice of the ensemble, as in bars 11 to 13 
and 33 to35. Its elaborate character adds intensity to 
the dialogue which it holds with Subject 2 throughout. 


Although each of the Subjects is, by its character, 
a top, middle, or bass voice, such is the nature of 


invertible counterpoint that all three are adept. with 
slight modifications, at assuming any of the three 
parts of the ensemble. It should be noted that in three 
part invertible counterpoint or triple counterpoint, 
there are six possible combinations of the voices. 
Bach uses four of these in the ten statements of his 
three Subjects in the F minor Sinfonia. 

Beyond this treatment of the Subjects, the episodes, 
compounded chiefly out of the head of Subject 2, are 
also expressed in invertible counterpoint, although 
not always exactly. 


In order to make these relationships more appar- 
ent, Example 1 employs a series of symbols which 
represents the three Subjects (1, 2, and 3) and the voi- 
ces of the three-part episodes. The first episode 
(bars 5-7), in two voices treated imitativelv, requires 
no symbols, but the second whichappears in bars 9-11 
and again in extended fashion in bars 20-24 has its 
three parts designated by the letters A, B, and C, 
while the third episode (bars 15-18 and 28-31) has its 
three voices designated by the letters X, Y and Z. 
These letters have been employed as a means of giv- 
ing schematic representation of the various uses of 
invertible counterpoint. The bars of Example 1 are 
numbered in order to facilitate reference to the Sin- 
fonia. 


Without questioning the necessity of our knowing 
the information which is summarized in Example 1, 
it must be pointed out that our observations would be 
woefully incomplete and superficial if we should stop 
at this lowestorder ofanalysis. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that anyone with a little practice can write self- 
respecting specimens of triple counterpoint. What the 
analyst, performer, and student of composition needs 
to know is something of the daring, resourcefulness, 
and imagination of Bach's Subjects and his treatment 
of them, as well as the way in which he created a 
composition of compelling unity. Let us continue our 
analvsis with this in mind. 


Sussect 1, being the closest to the typical form 
of a recurrent kind of Baroque bass, can be emploved 
pretty much in the precise shape it assumes in the 
Sinfonia in order togauge the remarkably unique con- 
struction of Subjects 2 and 3. To start with, both 
make use of shifted rhythms which German Baroque 
theorists called Riickungen, and English theorists, 
Driving notes. Today thev are called syncopations. 


Simple examples of Ri&ckungen can be found in C. P. E. 





EXAMPLE 1 


Epitede 3 


EXAMPLE 2 








Bach's Essay pages 345-350 and in J. S. Bach's 
E major two-part Invention. The challenge of this 
device in our Sinfonia springs from the fact that the 
Syncopations are more elaborate than the typical 
forms commonly found in Baroque music. In the case 
of Subject 2, the essential F-G of bar 1 is separated 
by A-flat, and similarly, G-A is separated by B-flat. 
The first and last tones of Subject 3 in bar 1 of Exam- 
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ple 2 are more ornately separated (compare Example 
2C and 2D). For the rest, Example 2 traces schema- 
tically the relationship between essential and unique 
elements or diminutions of the ensemble of Subjects 
as it appears in a normal distribution of parts in bars 
33 to 35 of the Sinfonia. Note that it is in the second 
bar of our Example that Bach's diminutions achieve 
their fullest measure of expressive freedom. 























EXAMPLE 3 Bars: b. iS- oi i WS hae 2¢ 28 3/ 
eee x ~Ss 2S SSS: 
———— nents: . —— 





EXAMPLE 4 


To complete our attempt to learn about the con- 
structive and expressive strength of the F minor Sin- 
fonia there remain two points to discuss. One of 
these is concerned with the tonal plan of the entire 
piece, and the other with a summary representation 
of the bar by bar progress. The tonal plan can best 
be revealed by looking to the bass and recording the 
structure of its exploration of F minor. As indicated 
in Example 3 this structural movement of the bass 
takes the form of an inclusive arpeggiation of the F 


minor harmony with the striking inclusion of D-flat. 


Observe also, the parallel construction of bars 11 to 
20 and 24 to 33. Notwithstanding that Bach's employ- 
ment of the various combinations of triple counterpoint 
obscures this perception initially, the structural bass 
reveals that the succession of A-flat (var 11), E-flat 
(bar 15), and C (bar 18) reappears transposed in bars 
24 (D-flat), 28 (A-flat), and 31 (F). 
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Our final sketch, Example 4, traces the essential 
relationships of the Sinfonta from beginning to end. 
Its purpose is to give some degree of insight into the 
wondrous worldof Bach's diminutions, while providing 
the performer with a sense of the inexorable rhythm 
and unfailing direction of the whoke work. Observe 
that at times notes have been written simultaneously 
in Example 4 which are expressed successively in the 
Sinfonia as, for example in bar 9. The unstemmed 
note represents the end of a motion. When both notes 
are stemmed, as in bar12, it is because both are parts 
of an evolving motion. 


IN KEEPING with the custom of his times, Bach 
rarely included performance directions in his scores. 
An exception, the only one in all 15 Sinfonias, occurs 
in the opening bar of the F minor Sinfonia where auto- 
graph slurs appear over the first and second motives 

(Continued on page 29 ) 





Interpreting Sartohs Pane Works 


BENJAMIN SUCHOFF 


T HAS BEEN stated by morethan one source that no 
music is liable to lose so much as Béla Bartok's at 
that hands of executants; indeed, that the performer, 
no matter how technically skilled, must be in sympa- 
thy with and have an insight into Bartdk's intentions. 


But what were Bartok's intentions, particularly 
with reference to his piano works? Although the com- 
poser wrote more than sixty-five articles on musical 
subjects, none of them express his concepts either of 
piano playing in general or of the performance of his 
own keyboard works in particular. There are certain 
sources, however, which provide data capable of as- 
sembly into specifics of interpretation and technique 
that may provide the pianist witha satisfactory ap- 
proach to Barték's piano works. For example, Bar- 
tok wrote an elementary piano method, edited piano 
works from the standard repertory, composed peda- 
gogical works, gave illustrated lectures on piano play- 
ing, and taught certain pupils who now reside in the 
United States. Further, we have the evidence of Bar- 
tok's own piano recordings. All point to the compo - 
ser's preoccupation with certain aspects of piano play- 
ing: touch, dynamics, phrasing, and rhythm. 


TOUCH 


If the act of touch in piano playing is considered to 
be all those bodily movements requisite for the produc- 
tion of tone color [note: according to Otto Ortmann 
(The Physiological Mechanics of Piano Technique) co- 
lor in the piano tone-complex is to a certain extent a 
result of finger-key impact, key-bed impact, hammer- 
string impact, hammer-check impact, and friction 
among the action parts], then it can be said there are 
apparently opposing points of view with reference to 
finger-key action. On the one hand, we have the opin- 
ion that the pianokey always must be pressed down by 
the finger tip, the socalled "non-percussive touch." 
{Note: Among others, Tobias Matthay, Arnold Schultz, 
and Willi Apel.] On the other, there is the view that 
the basic way the piano should be played is by key stri- 
king, the socalled "percussive touch," and it is this 
principle that Bartdk followed consistently during his 





Dr. Suchoff, a secondary school music director 
and private pianoteacher, was research specialist 
with the Béla Bartok Archives for several years. 
His dissertation "Béla Bartok and a Guide to the 
Mikrokosmos" (New York University, 1956) will be 
made available on microfilm in the near future. 











long tenure as Professor of Piano at the Academy of 
Music in Budapest. In fact, Bartok's conception of the 
pianowas as aninstrument capable of producing sounds 
ranging from the most to the least percussive in qual - 
ity. Bartok himself states: "...(the Bagatelles) in- 
augurate a new trend of piano writing in my career 
which is consistently followed in almost all of my suc- 
cessive piano works with more or less modifications, 
as forinstance in the Suite op. 14 (accentuating in 
some of its movements the percussive character of the 
piano), in the Sonata for piano (enlargement of the 
newly won means) and especially in the 'Mikrokosmos' 
pieces. The latter appear as a synthesis of all the 
musical and technical problems which were treated 
and in some cases only partially solved in the previous 
piano works." 


PERCUSSIVE TOUCH FORMS 

Staccatissimo, staccato, non-legato, legato, and 
legatissimo are agogic variations of the same tone 
color in which finger-key impact noise is dominantly 
present. Staccatissimo (Ex. 1) is the most percussive 
touch employed by Bartok, and he specifies that the 
sound is to be "sharp". It is achieved by releasing the 
depressed key as quickly as possible which results in 
the cutting off of the tone almost at the instant of ces- 
sation of its accompanying noises. [Note: Quick key re- 
lease results in the addition of hammer-check impact 
noise to the tone. } 


pe Sonato for Piano III 
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Staccato (Ex. 2) is a detached touch in which the 
tone is sounded for one-half the value of the note, or 
less. 


Ex. 2 


Mikrokosmos. no. 124 (Vol. V: Staccato) 
Allegretto moss, J se 








Non-legato is a touch in whichthe gap between two 
tones is "imperceptibly small." It is used when other 
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These are the publications which the 


PIANO QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 
has cited as being "Best" or ''Recommended." 





The editors of PQN examine all submitted 
publications with great care and complete im- 
partiality. Why not let them do some of your 
examining for you and ask to see these num- 
bers at your dealer! It will save your time 
and you will be assured of top-flight mater- 
ial for your pupils. 











Puppy is lost Bucci . 25 
Musical powder box Hayes . 25 
The willows are waltzing Lubin . 25 
From a story book Foldes . 40 
Little prelude Kraft . 25 
Sunday in the park Kerr . 25 
Mid-way march Mayer . 35 
Shadows Park . 40 
Kaleidoscope Steiner . 25 
Dancing in Israel Brodsky . 25 
Portrait in a Garden Lubin . 25 
Scurry up! Goodman . 25 
The window washer Heller . 25 
Joyous bells (duet) Robinson . 25 
Masquerade Goodman . 25 
Hand in hand Brodsky . 25 
Two old dances Lubin . 40 
Echoing laughter McKay . 35 
Hide the thimble Dittenhaver  .40 
A child in the house Chanler 2.00 
Little Treasury of Classics, I, II, IH],IV .50ea 
Little Treasury of Sonatinas, I. II .50ea 


Folksongs and dances: One 
Selected and edited by Cecily Lambert 


Compositions of Elizabeth E. Rogers 


Early morning rooster . 25 
Rain on the roof . 25 
A western story . 25 
My toy trumpet .40 
Dinosaurs . 35 
Choo, choo, choo . 25 
Square dance tune . 25 
Two winter pieces . 25 
Mister Echo . 25 
Whistling tune . 25 
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MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


FORTY-SEVEN WEST SIXTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
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Bartok (Continued from pagei5) 





touch-form signs do not appear in the music, or when 
‘he sign non-legato (Ex. 3) is used. 


Ex. 3 


Nine Little Piano Pieces, 4th Dialogue 
Allegre vivace, d.1s2 








line, by the sign legato, or by the pedal mark. 


Ex. 4 shows the use of legatissimo which can be 
"perfected" by using the half-depressed damper pedal, 
or it can be played by allowing one finger to hold its 
key pressed down while another tone is sounded. 


Nine Little Piano Pieces, Ist Dialogue 
Moderato, J.08 


Ex. 4 
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Non-Percussive Touch Forms 
Finger-key impact noise can be eliminated by 
pressing down the key after its surface has been con- 
tacted by the finger tip, instead of striking it down 
from a height. Bartok terms this type of fingerstroke 
tenuto touch, marks it with the tenuto sign (Ex. 5), 
and specifies that it is to be played with weight. 


Suite, .Op. 14, III 
Ex, 5 2 
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This is perhaps a rather unusual use of the tenuto 
sign since it is employed customarily to indicate a 
slight accent or that atone is to be held for its full 
value. Dotted fenuto (Ex. 6) is an agogic variation of 
tenuto touch in which the tone is never less than one- 
half the value of the note; thus, its duration is some- 
what optional with the performer. It may be played 
non-legato or staccato in terms of time value, but al- 
ways in connection with pressure touch and weight. 


Ex. 6 Improvisations, no. 2 


accelerando sempre - . 
~4] 
= ‘=. 


Portamento (note: the writer prefers this tradi- 
tional use of the term rather than portato which has 
been adopted recently by certain sources) is adetached 
pressure touch, like fenuto, but which is played also 
with handbewegung, or hand-motion, and without weight. 


Molto capriccioso 
(o-0a) 
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In this touch, marked by slurred staccato dots (Ex. 7), 
the action of the flexible wrist absorbs much of the 
shock of key-bed impact, and slow key release result- 
ing from the hand movement reduces hammer-check 
impact noise toa minimum. Thus, the use of hand- 
motion in connection with tenufo touch produces a tone 
relatively free from noise elements. 


Rumanian Folk Dances, no. 7, Pe loc 
yaar 
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The cantilena or non-percussive legato style of 
playing is indicated in Bart6k's piano music by the use 
ofthe signs dolcissimo, dolce, espressivo, and canta- 
bile [Note: These signs differ in terms of dynamics 
(ranging from pianissimoto mezzo-forte or forte) and, 
further, espressivo and cantabile are usually used when 
a melodic line is to be played in relievo}. 


DYNAMIC VARIANTS 

To replace or reinforce symbols of intensity, Bar- 
to6k uses terms such as marcato, marcatissimo, mar- 
tellato, and leggero, All represent dynamic variations 
of percussive touch-forms. 

Marcato is a term which calls for accents of me- 
dium intensity (played with the fingers only), marca- 
tissimo requires heavy accentuation (played with the 
hand), and martellato (Ex. 8) is a percussive staccato 
touch, usually fortissimo in intensity, whichmakes use 
of arm playing to produce the indicated dynamic level. 
Ex. 8 Suite, Op. 14, II 
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Leggero (Ex. 9), on the other hand, calls for non- 
accentuation of the music, and it is used in connection 
with intensities that rarely exceed mezzo-forte. 

Ex. 9 “ 
Mikrokosmos, no. 113 (Vol. IV: Bulgarian Rhythm) 


Allegro 









(le I1* vette mene f) 


af, legate, leggere 
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DYNAMICS 

There is unanimity of opinion among certain Bar- 
t6k pupils that their teacher was particularly careful 
with regard to dynamics when he played or taught the 
piano. Bartok's pedagogical works and other compo- 
sitions for the keyboard reveal that the composer ap- 
parently considered that accents could be arranged 
into five levels of intensity: tenuto (-), marcato (>), 
marcatissimo (A), and two degrees of sforzato (sf 
and sff). The tenuto mark indicates a slight accent, 
but in connection with pressure touch. Marcato accents 
are stronger, although they are considered to be weak 
accents. Marcatissimo indicates a strong accent, and 
the sforgato marks call for the greatest intensities. 
The composer has written in Zongora Iskola that ac- 
centuations within the frame of piano are weaker than 
those within the frame of forte. Ex. 10 shows the use 
of accents, all occurring within a span of twenty-four 
measures 


Ex. 10 Allegro Barbaro 





PHRASING 


Bartok wrote and taught that legato phrases are to 
be played sempre legato, that is, without a socalled 
"breathing" taking place between phrases unless spe- 
cifically marked otherwise. For this purpose, Bar- 
{5k uses two types of separating signs: the short ver- 
tical line which bisects two staff lines, and the comma 
which appears above the staff (Ex. 11). The vertical 
line indicates a slight interruption between phrases, 
and this accomplished by playing staccato the note im- 
mediately preceding the separating sign. The comma 
signifies a slightly longer pause. an almost unnotice- 
able stop, in which the time of separation is taken 
equally from the notes preceding and following the 





sign. In certain instances, more time can be taken 
from the note preceding the comma providing less 
time is given the following note. A vertical line be- 
tween staccato notes indicates the end of a phrase. 


Ex 11 Fifteen Hungarian Peasant Songs, no. 8 
8. Allegrett0.:«. w= 





RHYTHM 

Bart6ok's piano music is notable for its many syn- 
copation patterns and, therefore, it is important for 
the performer to heed Bartdék's instruction that added 
weight and emphasis should be given to all syncopated 
notes. 

Certain Bart6k works, the Mikrokosmos in parti- 
cular, contain three tempo indications: tempo marks, 
metronome marks, and time of duration of the piece, 
all evidence of the composer's concern for the correct 
performance of his music (Ex. 12). 

Mikrokosmos. no. 50 (Vol. II: Minuetto) 


Tempo di Menuetto, 4 : we 












tS 


The fermata about doubles the value of the note be- 
neath it, and the term sostenuto indicates a sudden 
change to a slower tempo without the involvement of a 
ritardando. 





OTHER TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


Syncopated pedalling of the normal variety seemed 
to satisfy Bartok. In fact, it has been said that he 
wrote pedal signs wherever there might be a doubt in 
the performer's mind concerning their application or 
whenever the composer required the use of pedal color. 


Insofar as fingering and division of the hands are 
concerned, it appears that Bartok expected the rear- 
rangement of any phrase or section where such tech- 
nical revision permitted greater freedom of expression. 

a * + + * 

Throughout his career as pianist and piano teacher, 
Béla Bartok adhered to a fundamental principal of per- 
formance: to follow the intention of the composer as 
expressed in the written score unless deviations could 
be fully justified. In view of this sound philosophy, 
pianists are urged to consider this simple maxim in 
the performance of Bartok's works: add nothing, sub- 
tract nothing and follow the Master's instructions. 


COPYRIGHT NOTICES 
All examples quoted in the foregoing article, 'In- 
terpreting Bartok's Piano Works," have been repro- 
duced with the permission of Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. 
They are the following: 


Allegro Barbaro. Copyright 1918 by Universal Edi- 
tion, renewed 1945. Renewal copyright assigned 
Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 

Improvisations - II. Copyright 1922 by Universal Ed- 
ition, renewed 1949. Renewal copyright assigned 
Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 

Suite, Op. 14 - IlI. Copyright 1918 by Universal Edi- 
tion, renewed 1945. Renewal copyright assigned to 
Boosey & Hawkes, Inc. 

Romanian Folk Dances, No. 3 Pe loc, Copyright 1918 
by Universal Edition, renewed 1945. Renewal copy- 
right assigned Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 

Nine Little Piano Pieces - Nos. 1 and 4. Copyright 
1927 by Universal Edition, renewed 1954. Renewal 
copyright assigned Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 

Sonata For Piano - IIJ. Copyright 1927 by Universal 
Edition, renewed 1954. Renewal copyright assigned 
Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 

Mikrokosmos - Nos. 50, 113, 134. Copyright 1940 by 
Boosey and Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd. 

Fifteen Hungarian Peasant Songs - No. 8. Copyright 
1920 by Universal Edition, renewed 1948. Renewal 
copyright assigned Boosey & Hawkes Inc. 
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B O OKS March, April, May 1957 


BAINES, ANTHONY. Woodwind instruments and their 
history; foreword by Sir Adrian Boult. 382p. (10p. bibl.) 
il., diagrs. O [c.'57] N. Y., Norton 6.50 

General, technical and historical background on 
the woodwind instruments of the orchestra, for play- 
ers or non-players. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN. New Beethoven letters; 
tr. [from the German] and annotated by Donald W. Mac- 
Ardle and Ludwig Misch. 616p. (5p. bibl.) O 57-7331 
[c.'57] Norman, Univ. of Okla. Press 8.50 
Beethoven letters that have come to light since the 
publication of 'Beethovens samtliche Briefe" by Aifred 
Christlieb Kalischer in 1907-1908; along with some 
other letters which Kalischer gave in incomplete form. 


BRIGGS, GILBERT ARTHUR and COOKE, R. E. High 
fidelity; the why and how for amateurs. 188p. (bibl. 
notes) il., diagrs. O ['57] N. Y., Herman & Stephens 
2.95 

A non-technical book describing high-fidelity equip- 
ment such as amplifiers and tuners, loudspeakers and 
cabinets. With chapters on records and record care, 
tape recorders, stereophonics, concert halls, and 
room acoustics. 


CECILIA, SISTER and others. We sing and play; kin- 
dergarten and first grade teachers' book; il. by Vee 
Guthrie and Ruth Wood. 201p. il. (col.) Q (We sing and 
praise ser.) [c.'57] Boston, Ginn 4.32 

Songs for the classroom with suggestions for stud- 
ent participation and effective teaching methods. De- 
signed primarily for Catholic schools. 


COPLAND, AARON. What to listen for in music [rev. 
ed.]. 320p. (2p. bibl.) D 57-7228 [c. '39,'57] N.Y., 
McGraw-Hill bds., 3.95 

Chapters on contemporary and film music have 
been added. Also new is a list of recorded music re- 
lated to the chapters and representative of all forms of 
music. A selected list of books for further reading has 
been included. 


DOUGLAS, ALAN LOCKHART MONTEITH. The elec- 
trical production of music; foreword by H. Lowery. 
223p. O ['57] N. Y., Philosophical Lib. 12.00 

Means by which musical tones may be produced and 
modified electrically, discussed in some technical de- 
tail. 


DOUGLAS, ALAN LOCKHART MONTEITH. The elec- 
tronic musical instrument manual; a guide to theory 
and design; foreword by Osborne H. Peasgood; 3rd ed. 
254p. (2p. bibl. notes) O ['57] N. Y., Pitman 7.50 

The section on circuits has been expanded tocover 
modern developments. 


EATON, QUAINTANCE. Opera caravan; adventures 
of the Metropoiitan on tour, 1883-1956; foreword by 
Rudolf Bing. 415p. il. O (Metropolitan Opera Guild) 
57-7116 c. N. Y., Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 7.00 
An intimate picture of the Metropolitan on tour, 
with a greater emphasis on the illustrious personali- 
ties of the "Golden Age" than on the very recent opera. 


EWEN, DAVID. Panorama of American popular mu- 
sic; the story of our national ballads and folk songs-- 
the songs of Tin Pan Alley, Broadway and Hollywood 
--New Orleans jazz, swing and symphonic jazz. 375p. 
O 57-6173 [c.'57] Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall bds., 4.95 

An analysis of American popular music, its inspi - 
ration and the roots from which it sprang. Includes 
folk and patriotic music, jazz and musical comedy. 


KROKOVER, ROSALYN [Mrs. Harold C. Schonberg] 
The new Borzoi book of ballets. 349p. il. O 56-5791 
'56c. N. Y., Knopf 6.00 

Describes 57 ballets, most of which are in the re- 
pertoires of the three main ballet companies playing 
in the United States. The stories, choreography, scen- 
ery, music and famous roles and their outstanding in- 
terpreters are all discused. 


LEONARD, RICHARD ANTHONY. A history of Russian 
music. 395p. (4p. bibl.) il. O 57-7295 '57,c.'56 N. Y., 
Macmillan 6.00 

A detailed survey of Russian music, from early 
Russian church music to contemporary Soviet compo- 
sers. Incorporates both portraits of the great figures 
of Russian music and descriptions of their work. 


LOWENS, IRVING. Benjamin Carr's Federal overture 
(1794) [facsimile reproduction]. 24p. (bibl. footnotes ) 
il. F 57-8525 c. Phil,, Musical Americana 6.50; pap. 
5.00 

A facsimile reproduction of a patriotic composition 
of the late 1790's. One of the nine tunes it included 
was "Yankee Doodle"; this marked this tune's first 
American publication. 


McINTOSH, DAVID S.-, ed. Singing games and dances, 
124p. D 57-6884 [c. '57] N. Y., Assn. Press bds., 3.00 

A collection of traditional American folk games 
and dances for children and adults. 


MUSIC INDEX (THE); 1954 annual cumulation, 581p. 
O [c. '56] Detroit, Information Service 43.75 

With several changes inindexing practice; specific 
centuries are now listed chronologically as subhead- 
ings under "History"; a new heading, "Store Studios," 
indexes material on musical instrument instruction 
offered by music dealers as partof their overall mer- 





Now Enlarged and Revised 


The Pianist’s Problems 


By WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 


Preface by Arthur Loesser 


A Modern Approach to Efficient Practice and 


Musicianly Performance 


Important revisions and two new chapters on 
learning and teaching make Newman’s stand- 
ard work the most up-to-the-minute handbook 
for students and teachers of piano playing. 23 
illustrations. 26 music notations. Index. Bibli- 


ography. 


chandising plans; "Class Methods" now covers the 
group method of instruction; there is more material, 
indexed, on house music systems. 


NETTL, PAUL. Mozart and Masonry. 150p. (14p. 
bibl. notes) il. O [c. '57] N. Y., Philosophical Lib. 4.75 

Relates Mozart's Masonic and musical career. By 
a professor of musicology at Indiana University. 


PAKENHAM, SIMONA. Ralph Vaughan Williams; a 
discovery of his music. 214p. (bibl.) front. (por.) O 
'S7 N.Y., St. Martin's Press 4.50 

Records the author's enthusiastic personal reac- 
tions to the musical works of a contemporary British 
composer. 


PIERIK, MARIE. The Psalter in the temple and the 
church. 112p. (3p. bibl. notes) diagrs. D c. Wash., 
D.C., Catholic Univ. of American Press 3.00 

A short study of the history and content of the 
Psalms, as the Jewish and Catholic churches have re- 
garded them. 


REDLICH, HANS FERDINAND. Alban Berg, the man 
and his music. 316p. (8p. bibl.) il. O 57-5315 ['57] 
N.Y. , Abelard-Schuman 5.00 

A critical analysis of the music of Alban Berg in- 
cluding a biography of the man and an appraisal of the 
so-called "Second Viennese School, " made up of Scho- 
enberg, Berg and Webern. Based on the author's ear- 


At all bookstores + $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS N.Y. 16, 





lier book "Alban Berg--Versuch einer Wurdigung, "' 
written in German. 
ROBERTSON, ALEC, ed. Chamber music, 427p. 
(bibl.) S (Pelican bk. A372) ['57] [Balt.], Penguin Bks. 
pap., .95 

Analysis of selected classical and modern chamber 
music, English, German, American and Russian; giv- 
ing general characteristics of the style of each compo- 
ser mentioned and analysis of some of his works. 


ROUTLEY, ERIK. Hymns and the faith. 323p. (bibl. 
footnotes) O '5g6 Greenwich, Conn., Seabury Press 
5. 75 

Theological commentaries on 40 popular English 
Protestant hymns. 


SCHWARTZ, HARRY WAYNE. Bands of America. 
320p. il., diagr. O 57-6697 c. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday 5.00 

Describes American bands and band music in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries and some of the more 
unusual and successful conductors such as Patrick 
Gilmore, Bohumir Kryl, and John Phillip Sousa. 
ULRICH, HOMER. Music; a design for living. 438p. 
il. O (4p. bibl.) [c.'57] N.Y., Harcourt 5.00 

An aid to the understanding of music, with a sur- 
vey of form and instruments and insight into charac- 
teristics of musical phases from the Renaissance to 
modern times. 





ALBENIZ 


Cantos de Espana, > 232 
Echaniz (piano) * Iberia; — 


-12” West. XWN-2217 
Iberia (Books 1-4) 
Echaniz (piano) # Navarra; Cantos 
2-12” West. XWN-2217 
Music for Piano 


Echaniz * Mompou: Piano Music 
12” West. XWN-18431 


Iberia 
2-12” West. XWN-2217 


Navarra 
Echaniz (piano) # Cantos; 


Aria with 10 Variations in the italian ar BWV 989 
Wolimann (piano) * Ital. ae Overtu 
- West. *KWN- 18105 


2-12” West. XWN-2216 


Art of the Fugue 
j. & G. Dichler (2 pianos) 


Phaconne in D Minor 
Gianoli (piano) # Fantasia; Toccata 
12” West. XWN-18100 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Harpsichord 
Foss (piano), Zimbler Sinfonietta o Brand. #5 


” Unicorn 1039 
English Suite No. 1 in A Major 
Gianoli (piano) * Eng. Suites #2, 3 
12” West. _ 18382 
Vaienti (harpsichord) * Eng. Suites #2 
12” West. "yWN-18384 
Kirkpatrick (harpsichord) # Eng. Suite #2 
12” Decca ARC-3068 
English Suite No. 2 in A Minor 
Gianoli (piano) * Eng. Suites #1, 
12” West. XWN-18382 
Valenti (harpsichord) * Eng. Suites #1, 
12” West. XWN-18384 
Kirkpatrick (harpsichord) # Eng. Suite #1 
12” Decca ARC-3068 
English Suite No. 3 in G Minor 
Gianoli (piano) ¥ Eng. Suites #1, 2 
12” West. 
Valenti (harpsichord) ¥ Eng. Ege #1, 2 
' West. XWN-18384 
Kirkpatrick (harpsichord) * eng, ate #4 
’ Decca ARC-3069 


XWN-18382 


English Suite No. 4 in F Major 
Gianoli (piano) * Eng. Suites #5, 6 
12” West. XWN-18383 
Valenti (harpsichord) # Eng. Suites 75, 6 
12” West. XWN-18385 
Kirkpatrick (harpsichord) © ™ Suite #3 
12” Decca ARC-3069 
English Suite No. 5 in E Minor 
Gianoli (piano) * Eng. Suites #4, 6 
12” West. XWN-18383 
Valenti (harpsichord) * Eng. Suites #4, 6 
12” West " XWN-18385 
Kirkpatrick (harpsichord) # Eng. Suite #6 
12” Decca ARC-3070 
English Suite No. 6 in D Minor 
Gianoli (piano) * Eng. Suites #4, 5 
12” West. XWN-18383 
Valenti (harpsichord)® Eng. Suites +4, 5 
12” West. XWN-18385 
Kirkpatrick (harpsichord) * Eng. Suite #5 
12” Decca ARC-3070 
Fantasia in A Minor, BWV 922 
Gianoli (piano) * Toccata; Chaconne 
12” West. XWN-18100 
Goldberg Variations, BWV 988 
Demus (piano) 


Italian Concerto, BWV 971 


12” West. XWN-18227 


Wollmann (piano) * Aria; Overture 
12” West. XWN-18105 
Partitas (complete) 
Badura-Skoda (piano) 3-12” West. XWN-3307 


Partita No. 1 in B Flat Major 
Badura-Skoda (piano) * Partita #2 
12” West. XWN-18376 
Partita No. 2 in C Mino 
Badura-Skoda ( giaiey. A Partita #1 
12” West. XWN-18376 
Partita No. 3 in A Min 


Badura-Skoda (piano) Oe Partita #4 
‘ 12” West. XWN-18377 


Piano Recordings 


March, April, May 1957 


Record reviews may be found inthe Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed inthe Music 
Library Association's Notes 


BACH 


Partita No. 4 in D Major 
Badura-Skoda (piano) * Partita #3 
12” West. 
Partita No. 5 in G Maj 
Badura-Skoda p Prony * Partita #6 
12” West. 
Partita No. 6 in E Minor 
Badura-Skoda (piano) * Partita #5 
12” 


West. 
Toccata in D Minor, BWV 913 
Gianoli (piano) * Fantasia; Chaconne 
12” West. 
Allegro Barbaro 
Bartok (piano) * Piano Music 12” 
Music “4 Piano 
Bartok 12” 
Suite for Piano, Op. 14 
Bartok * Piano Music ia” 


Sonata for Two Pianos & Percussion 


XWN-18377 


XWN-18378 


XWN-18378 


XWN-18100 


Bartok 903 
Bartok 903 


Bartok 903 


Parry), ——— (pianos), Chamber Ens. (Austin) 


ontrast 12” West. 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 3 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 37 
Kempff, Berlin Phil. Orch. (van Kempen) 


XWN-18425 


12” Decca 9898 

Concerto No. 5 in E Flat Major, Op. 73 [‘‘Emperor’’} 

Badura-Skoda, Vienna State = = neste 
= XWN-18343 


Sonata No. 2 in A Major, Op. 2 
Appelbaum * Son. #21, 


ae. 
24 12" West. XWN-18413 
0, No. ‘a 


Appelbaum % Son. #11 12” West. XWN-18414 
Sonata No. 8 in C Minor, Op. 13 fpathetique’ ) 
Lewenthal % Son. #14, 23 12” West. XWN-18400 


Serkin * Son. #14 23 
Sonata No. 9 in E Major, Op. 14, 
Appelbaum ¥* Son. #29 
Sonata No. 11 in He Fiat Major, Op. 22 
Appelbaum * Son. 
Sonata No i 
(“Moonlight”) 
Horowitz * Son. #21 
Lewenthal * Son. #8, 23 


i. Col. 


ML-5164 


tbe West. XWN-18416 


#7 12” West. XWN-18414 
- 14 in © Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 


12” Vict. LM-2009 
12” West. XWN-18400 


Appelbaum * Son. #16, 23 12” West. XWN-18415 


Serkin * Son. 28, 23 
Sonata No. 16 in G or 7, Op. 31, 
Appeibaum % Son. 


o¥ Col. 


ML-5164 
No. 
23 12" West. XWN-18415 


Sonata No. 21 in C aor, Op. 53 Bg agg 


Horowitz * Son. #14 
Appelbaum * Son. #2, 24 


Vict. LM-2009 
12" West. XWN-18413 


Sonata No. 23 in F Minor, Op. 57 aor aa 


Serkin *# Son. #8. 14 ” Col. 


ML-5164 


Sonata No. 23 in F Minor, Op. 57 \fgpassioante’’} 


Lewenthal * Son. #8, 14 12” West. X 


WN-18400 


Appelbaum * Son. #14, 16 12” West. XWN-18415 


Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp ae Op. 78 
Appelbaum * Son. #2, 
Sonata No. 29 in B Fiat 'waler, Op. 106 
(‘‘Hammerklavier’’} 
Appelbaum * Son. #9 
Sonata No. 30 in E Major, Op. 109 
Schiéler * Son. #32 
Petri * Son. rey 


Petri # Son. #30 


Appelbaum * Son. #32 
Sonata No. 32 in C Minor, On. 111 

Schidler #* Son. #30 

Appelbaum * Son. #31 


BLOCH 


Episodes (4) for Piano, Winds & Strings 


12” West. XWN-18413 


12” West. XWN-18416 


12” Cap. P-18046 

12” Concord 3002 

Sonata No. 31 in A Flat Major for Piano, Op. 
2 
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12” Concord 3002 
12” West. XWN-18417 


12” Cap. P-18046 
12” West. XWN-18417 


Masselos. Knickerbocker Chamber Players (Solomon) 


* Berger: Ser.; 
Concertdnt 


Britten: Sinf.; Pinkham 
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12” MGM 3245 


BRAHMS 


Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Maior for Piano %p. 83 

Wiihrer, Stuttgart Pro Musica Orch. (Davisson) 

vox 9790 

Sonata No. 3 in F Minor for Piano, Op. 5 

Badura-Skoda 12” West. ey 18447 
Variations & Fugue on a Theme of Handel, Op. 2 

Fleisher (piano) * Waltzes 12” Epic ‘c- 3331 
Waltzes, 0) 


ip. 39 
Fleisher (piano) * Var., Op. 24 12” Epic LC-3331 


CHOPIN 


Ballade No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 23 

Entremont (piano) * Misc. 12” Con. Hall 1502 
Concerto No. 2 in F Minor for Piano, Op. 21 

Pennario, Concert Arts Symph. = es 

% Liszt: Conc. #1 Cap. P-8366 

impromptus 

Entremont (piano) No. 3 # Misc. 12” Con. Hall 1502 
Misc. Piano Music 

Entremont 12” Con. Hall 1502 

Janis * Son. #2 12” Vict. LM-2091 
Polonaise No. 6 in A Flat Major, Op. 53 [‘‘Heroic’’) 

Entremont (piano) * Misc. 12” ~ _ Hall 1502 
Scherzo No. 3 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 3 

Entremont (piano) * Misc. 12” om Hall 1502 
Sonata No. 2 in B Flat Minor for a Op. 35 

Janis * Misc. " Vict. LM-2091 


DEBUSSY 


Etuges (Books 1 & 2) 
Ferber (piano) 


DOHNANYI 


Variations on a Nursery Theme for Piano & Orch. 
Aller, Concert Arts Orch. (Slatkin) $ eo Young 


12” Ducretet 93012 


Person ” Cap. P-8373 
FALLA 
“a = — 12” West. XWN-18434 
FRANCAIX 


Concertino tor Piano 
Weber, Berlin Radio Symph. Orch. (Fricsay) 
* Honegger: Concertino; R. es Burleske 
" Decca 9900 


FRANCK 


Symphonic Variations 
Fleisher (piano), Cleveland Orch. (Szell) 
%* Rachmaninoff: Rhap.; Delius: Irmelin 
12” Epic LC-3330 


FRESCOBALDI 


Music for Harpsichord ; 
Wolfe 12” Experiences 0022 


GERSHWIN 


Concerto in F 
Bianca (piano), Hamburg Pro Musica Symph. Orch. 
(Walther) # Music of Gershwin 3-12” MGM 3E1 
Music of Gershwin 
Bianca oh Hamburg Pro Musica Symph. Orch. 
(Walthe 3-12” MGM 3E1 
Preludes oy 
Bianca _ %* Music of Gershwin 3-12” MGM 3E1 
Rhapsody in B 
— hom Hamburg Pro Musica Symph. Orch. 
(Walther) # Music = Gershwin 3-12” MGM 3E1 
Rhapsody No. 2 for Pian 
Bianca (piano), Fan sll Pro Musica Symph. Orch. 
(Walther) * a of Gershwin 3-12” MGM 3E1 
Variations on ‘| Got Rhythm’ 
Bianca (piano), Hamburg Pro Musica Symph. Orch. 
(Walther) # Music of Gershwin 3-12” MGM 3E1 








Professionals - 





DILLER-QUAILE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Amateurs - Children 


Teacher Training Course 


open to teachers of experience who are look- 
ing for new ways of making music study more 
stimulating and exciting, as well as to students 
who wish to make a career of music teaching. 
We invite you to visit our large Children’s 
Department where you may see how the well- 
known Diller-Quaile Teaching Material is 
used in the School where it originates. 

For descriptive leaflet write or phone 

Mrs. G. E. Lyons, Executive Director 


24 East 95 St., New York 28 ° 


EN 9-1484 








pty yoga 


March of the Gib 
Behrend (piano) 47 Reinagle, Griffes: Sonatas; 
Palmer: Preludes 12” Concord 3017 


GRANADOS 
Goyescas 
Echaniz—Books 1 & 2 ® El Peiele 
12” West. XWN-18432 
El Pelele 


Echaniz (piano) * Goyescas 12” West. XWN-18432 
Spanish Dances 
Echaniz (piano) 12” West. XWN-18433 


GRIEG 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Bianca, Hamburg Philharmonia arch, (Walther) 
* Tchaikovsky: Conc. #1 2” MGM 3278 
Farrell, Hallé Orch. (Weldon) ae Conc. #1 
12” Merc. 50126 
Rubinstein, RCA yo am. Orch. (Wallenstein) 
% Rachmaninoff: R 12” Vict. LM-2087 


GRIFFES 


Sonata for Piano 
Behrend # Reinagle: Son.; Gottschalk: March; 
Paimer: Prel. 12” Concord 3017 


HAYDN 
Sonata No. 32 in B Ney for Pianc 

Levy * Son. #46, 50, 51 a Unicorn 1036: 
Sonata No. 46 in 4 ‘Flat Major for Pian 

Levy - #32, 50, 51 12" Unicorn 1036 
Sonata No. 50 in C _iajot for Piano 

Levy ® Son. #32, 46, 51 12” Unicorn 1036 


Sonata No. 51 in D lenges for Piano 
Levy # Son. #32, 


HONEGGER 
Concertino for Piano 
Weber, Berlin Radio Symph. Orch. (Ericsay) 
%* Francaix: Concertino; R. Strauss: Burleske 
12” Decca 9900 


12” Unicorn 1036 


LECUONA 


Andalucia 
Echaniz (piano) * Danzas 12” West. XWN-18435 
Danzas Afro-Cubanas 
Echaniz (piano) * Danzas; Andalucia 
12” West. XWN-18435 
Danzas Cubanas 
Echaniz (piano) * Danzas; Andalucia 
12” West. XWN-18435 


LISZT 


Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major for Piano 
Foldes, Berlin Phil. Orch. (Ludwig) * Conc. #2 
12” Decca 9888 
ee. Rago Arts Symph. Orch. (Golschmann) 
in: Conc. #2 ” Cap. P-8366 
Farrell, *hallé Orch. (Weldon) “= Conc. 
12” Merc. 50126 
Entremont, Zurich Radio Orch. (Goehr) # Conc. 
12” Con. Hall 1500 
Concerto No. 2 in a Major for Piano 
Entremont, Zurich Radio Orch. ie + * Conc. 
#1 ” Con. Hall 1500 


Foldes, Berlin Phil. Orch. Reis." * Conc. #1 
12” Decca 9888 


MOMPOU 


Music for Piano 
Echaniz *® Albeniz: Piano Music 
12” West. XWN-18431 


MOZART 


Concerto No. 10 in E Flat Major for 2 Pianos, K. 365 
Gilels, Zak, USSR State Orch. (Kondrashin} * St. 
Saens; Carnival 12” Monitor 2006 
Concerto No. 17 in G Major for Piano, K. 453 
= Columbia Symph. Orch. (Szell) * Conc. 
#25 12” Col. Mt-5169 
conte No. 19 in F Major for Piano, K. 459 
Haskil, Winterthur Symph. Orch. ,{Swoboda) * Conc. 
#20 ’ West. XWN-18380 
Concerto No. 20 in B Minor for ean, K. 466 
i Winterthur Symph. Orch. (Swoboda) * Conc. 
12” West. XWN-18380 
ag No. 25 in © Major for Piano, K. 595 
Serkin, Columbia Symph. Orch. ae * Conc. 
#17 12” Col. Mi -5169 
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PALMER 


Preludes (3) 
Behrend (piano) * Reinagle, Griffes: Sonatas; 


Gottschalk: March 12” Concord 3017 
Sonata No. 1 in F Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Boukoff * Son. #2, 3, 12” West. XWN-18369 
Sonata No. 4 in o ‘Minor for Piano, Op. 14 
Boukoff * Son. #1, 3, 4 12” West. XWN-18369 
Sonata No. 4 in H ‘Minor te Piano, Op. 28 
Boukoff * Son. #1, 2, 4 12” West. XWN-18369 


Sonata No. 4 in c ‘Minor for Piano, Op. 29 
Son a 12” West. XWN-18369 

Sonata No. 5 in c “Major for Piano, Op. 38 

joukoff * Son. #6, 7 12" West. XWN-18370 
Sonata No. 6 in A ‘Major for Piano, Op. 82 

Boukoff * Son. #5, 7 12” West. XWN-18370 
Sonata No. 7 in ° Flat Major for . Op. 83 

Boukoff * Son. #5, est. XWN-18370 
Sonata No. 8 in B Flat Major = ian, Op. 84 

Boukoff * Son. #9 West. XWN-18371 
Sonata No. 9 in t Major for Piana, op. 103 

Boukoff * Son. #8 ” West. XWN-18371 


2 
° 
c 
= 
° 
= 
had 
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RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 2 in C Minor for Piano, Op. 18 
Entremont, Netherlands Phil. Orch. (Goehr) 
% Franck: Symph. Var. 12” Con. Hall 1501 
Farnadi, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Scherchen) 
% Tchaikovsky: Conc. #1 12” West. XWN-18578 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 43 
Fleisher (piano), Cleveland Orch. (Szell) # Franck: 
Symph. Var.; Delius: Irmelin 12” Epic LC-3330 
ey {prano), Gnicago Symph. Orch. (Reiner 
* Grieg: Con 12” Vict. LM-208 


REINAGLE 


Sonata in E Major for Piano 
Behrend * Griffes: Son.; Gottschalk: March; 
Palmer: Prel. 12" Concord 3017 


SAINT-SAENS 


Carnival pf the Animals 
ey Zak (pianos), one State i“ (Eliasberg) 
ozart: Conc. ’ Monitor 2006 
Whittemore: Lowe damed, ore ~~ Orch. 
(Fiedler) '* Grieg: Peer Gynt 12” Vict. LM-2075 


SCARLATTI, D. 


Sonatas 


Haskil (piano) 12” West. XWN-18381 


SCHUBERT 


Moments Musicaux, - 94 

Serkin (viano) * Son 12; Col. ML-5153 
Sonata in C Major for Piano (Unfinished) 

Serkin #* Moments Musicaux 12” Col. ML-5153 


SCHUMANN 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 54 
Serkin, Phila. Orch. Guar * > Strauss: 
Burleske ’ Col. ML-5168 
Fantasiestiicke, Op. 
Novaes (piano) >, 7 Etudes 
Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13 
Novaes (piano) * Fantasiestiicke 


12” Vox 10170 


12” Vox 10170 


SC meee 
Fantasie, Op. 
Lewenthal Gieno) * Vers; re 
” West. XWN-18399 
Preludes, Op. 


pomne Me pA (piano) * Vers; Fant.; Preludes 
12” 
Sabina West. XWN-1839S 


ores Re gle (piano) * Vers; a Preludes 
" West. XWN-18399 
Vers la flamme, Op. 


72 
Lewenthal (piano) * Fant.; Preludes 
12” West. XWN-18399 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor for Piano, Op. 2 
Bianca, Hamburg Philharmonia Orch. Walther 
* Grieg: Conc. MGM 3278 
Farnadi, Vienna State — Orch. (Scherchen) 
% Rachmaninoff: Conc 
12” West. XWN-18578 











TEACHERS ' PETS 


by rbtine Campbell 


W HEN ROBERT SCHUMANN was 24 years old he 

became so discouraged with the teaching pieces 
currently in vogue that he founded a magazine in order 
to be able to eulogize in it the works he feltwere out- 
standing. Mendelssohn, Chopin and Brahms were among 
those praised lavishly by Schumann for their worth- 
while compositions. 


Not only did Schumann cite others when they wrote 
well for children, but, in his own work, he tried to be 
just as careful with his children's pieces as with those 
for adults. 


It is interesting to note that, even after a century 
has gone by, of 200 readers who were asked to suggest 
compositions they found most appealing to boys, more 
voted for pieces written by Schumann than for those of 
any other composer. The Happy Farmer, The Wild 
Horseman and Soldier's March, from Opus 68 of Schu- 
mann, received the largest number of votes. Can you 
name another composer who was living during Schu- 
mann's lifetime who had the imagination to choose such 
intriguing titles for his pieces for children? 








From Schumann's time on, the title became more 
and more important. For example, by reading the ti- 
tles of the pieces our readers have chosen you will 
note 19 of the 24 suggest action: 6 are marches, 6 are 
dances and most of the rest feature the activities of 
cowboys, pirates or sailors. No wonder the boys find 
them irresistible! 


Lie the Schumann pieces, Musette in D by J. S. 
Bach (which received second place in our competition), 
C.P.E. Bach's Solfeggietto, and the works of Beetho- 
ven, Grieg, Chopin, Debussy and Prokofieff are so 
well known that it seems useless to mention details 
about them. If you have not been giving them to boys 
lately, let this list be a reminder. A few words about 
the American teaching pieces may save a trip to the 
music store. Let us begin with the Very Easy. 


Although Call of the Canyon by George Frederick 
McKay is especially appealing to boys, it.is also ap- 
propriate for little girls. In fact, if you are looking 
for a first-grade piece that creates a pleasant mood, 
offers an excellent opportunity for learning the mean- 
ing of tone color, phrasing, dynamics and syncopation, 
you need have no hesitation about ordering this truly 
musical twenty-six measure composition. 
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Recommended for Soye 


Classic 
Musette in D Bach 
Solfeggietto C.P. E. Bach 
Romantic 
Contra dances Beethoven 
Country dances Beethoven 
Polonaise in A Chopin 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20 Chopin 
Sailor's Song Grieg 
The Wild Horseman, Op. 68 Schumann 
The Happy Farmer, op. 68 Schumann 
Soldier's March, op. 68 Schumann 
Knight Ruppert Schumann 
Modern 
Golliwogg's Cakewalk Debussy 
March, op. 65, no. 10 Prokofieff 
American Very Easy 
Call of the canyon McKay Presser 
Mister Echo Rogers Century 
Easy to Medium 
Black boots Beissert Summy 
Frolicky, rollicky wind Coburn Summy 


The little march Finlayson Boosey 
Puppet parade Beissert Schirmer 


Three & 20 pirates Seuel-Holst " 
Moderately Advanced 


Bugle, drum and fife Starer Presser 
Deep river, arr. Maier Summy 
March of the phantom 

brigade Brodsky J. Fischer 
The Telegraph Starer Presser 











As indicated by the title, Mister Echo, Elizabeth 
Rogers has avoided the usual procedure by having each 
phrase echoed below instead of above--it is as if the 
fatheris repeating the call of the child one octave 
lower. Freedom of the arms should be gained from 
the constant moving about; there is no time for pause 
from the moment the piece begins until it ends. And 
of course the echoes offer an exercise in the control 
of dynamics. Imagine the ending when the music 
echoes these words: ''SINGING" a a. "DANCING", 
"HAPPY AS CAN BE!""9'deed. Yes, the little boys 
will like this one. 








ZSLAck BOOTS by Charlotte Beissert sounds much 
more difficult than it is. Actually, once the student 
can play the ascending form of the a-minor scale and 
can reach an octave without too much difficulty this 
piece should offer no resistance. If. you have a boy 
student who has fairly nimble fingers, but has trouble 
with his memorizing, Black Boots should be a good 
choice for his next piece. 








Latest additions to the 
RRA IEARAE SSIs ih A Re am Se 


WERDER-PAUL PIANO COURSE 


IIE BELLE A SALLE LIE LIES LIE LIE NOTE AL IER: 
Compiled and Edited by JOHN PAUL and RICHARD WERDER 


DISCOVERING THE PIANO 


First pre-beginner instruction book: appealing 
and delightful musical materials; the simplest 
notational approach - whole tones, with logical 
progression to half, quarter and eighth notes. 


BASIC PIANO FOR ADULTS 


Acquaints the adult beginner with basic tech- 
niques of piano playing and provides a satisfying 
repertory of compositions that are usable by the 
amateur in the home and by the teacher in the 
classroom. 


Send for copies on approval 


Published by 


McLaughlin and Reilly Company 


252 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 











William Coburn's Frolicky Rollicky Wind will re- 
ceive the most applause at your next students' recital 
if you will use this plan: before the student plays the 
first four measures, have another boy announce, "This 
is a story about Frolicky, Rollicky Wind." Then, as 
the piece progresses, have the announcer say the 
words cued in the boxes throughout the piece. Here 
are enough to give you the idea: 











The Witch rides 
her broom 


Frolicky Wind ows Off her 
comes along hat 














After much adventure: 





The Witch 
omes again 


And casts 
[a spell 


That Frolicky Rollicky 
Wind shall roam the world 
forever. 























Even without the extra comments, you will find that 


this piece is popular both withthe student and with the 
parent. 


Little March by Walter Alan Finlayson and Puppet 
Parade by Charlotte Beissert are other siocne Teak 
should add spice to one of your programs. From ag 
rhythmic standpoint, both feature the pattern inade by 
a dotted eighth followed by a sixteenth note and, in the 
Puppet Parade, the grace notes help to create the feel- 
ing of movement. In the Little March the variety 








comes from the dissonances created by the staccato 
accompaniment played by the left hand while the right 
hand plays more conventional bugle-like or diatonic 
phrases. 


Three and Twenty Pirates by Marie Seuel-Holst 
is an easy piece that sounds difficult. Furthermore, 
it looks as if it is difficult. That is, when the student 
moves from one octave to another, from the high to 
the low, or vice versa, he creates an impression of 
being very proficient as a performer. Oftentimes, in 
order to encourage some boy who has less technique 
than his fellow students, you need this type of piece. 
Besides, it is always useful to know of a piece that the 
average boy will love. 





The slow tempo of Guy Maier's arrangement of the 
beautiful Negro spiritual called Deep River makes it 
especially suitable for an older beginner. The tune is 
presented in the lower register at first and gradually 
ascends to reach aclimax before it returns to the ori- 
ginal position. The only real problem this piece pre- 
sents is found in the second section where the accom- 
paniment intriplets must be played against the melody 
in twos, so that the old rhythmic worry of two against 
three must be mastered. To overcome this problem, 
try counting six and patting the hands like this: 

—_—_—_ 
Po 5 6 

The first and last sections of the March of the 
Phantom Brigade by Michael Brodsky aré excellent 
for perfecting finger and wrist staccato. The varia- 
tion in dynamics keep the constantly reiterated fifths 
from being monotonous and the contrasting middle sec- 
tion with its legato melody, makes this a fine medium 
for showing the performance ability of the student. 








A sensitive boy will be willing to practice Bugle, 
Drum and Fife and The Telegraph by Robert Starer 
long enough to be able to play them. But, if you want 
to give these, or any other works in astrictly contem- 
porary idiom, my advice isto becertain that you stim - 
ulate extra effort. For example, before assigning The 
Telegraph, you might say something like, This piece 
is very difficult. It is like a jigsaw puzzle. Every lit- 
tle note has to find its particular place, or the tele- 
gram will give the wrong message." A good plan might 
be to show what happens when a word is placed ina 
different place in a sentence. Read the statement, 

"My brother plays the piano." 
Now read this statement six times inserting the word 
"only" before and after each word. Analyze all the 
different meanings, then insist that the same thing is 
true with the music. Although Bugle, Drum and Fife 
looks and sounds more difficult than The Telegraph, it 
really takes less control. Once the rhythmic patterns 
are mastered, the boy will enjoy playing this rousing 
call to the open road. Never forget that the boy's ears 
may be much more accustomed to dissonance than are 





(Continued on page 25) 
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A LETTER 


Editor's Note: The following letter is another answer 
to Miss Elizabeth Brock's query which was published 
in the Spring Newsletter. Miss Brock's letter has 
aroused considerable interest among our readers. 
Further discussion is welcomed on this common need 
for a background upon which teachers can evaluate 
music education theories and music materials and 








literature. 





Dear E. B. 

Your letter regarding theories of music education, 
their origin, and development, addressed to the editor 
of the PQN, indicates acommendable spirit of inquiry, 
and opens up unlimited vistas for exploration. Theory 
is contemplation as wellas the result of contemplation; 
or, as Otto Kinkeldey says, "Theorizing is thinking." 
Thus, an inquiry into the theory of any subject is at 
once an inquiry into the thinking others have given it, 
and an incentive to one's individual thinking. Since 
reading your provocative letter, I have literally been 
propelled into research, which may conceivably be- 
come a quest, as one reference leads inevitably to 
another. The field is unbelievably fertile, and much 
of the information comes in bits and pieces, which are 
both illuminating and tantalizing. 


The music itself, at the same time the discipline 
and the reward, is the best source of method. "To 
allow music to speak for itself means that the player 
must understand it, that he be able to identify himself 
with it in its own terms, that his entire capacities of 
sentiment and imagination be sharpened and disciplined, 
rehearsed and checked, and pushed to the limit in or- 
der toexpress what is in the music and not merely the 
notes ora series of effects from without." (Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Domenico Scarlatti (1953), p. 282.] This 
means working from the music back through the pro- 
cess necessary for its comprehension and perform- 
ance. For our assistance, we have additional sources 
of information: notes and in some instances treatises 
from the composer himself, the research of scholars, 
the comments of contemporaries and students, and let- 
ters, journals, andother documentary material. These 
are the bits and pieces that throw new light on the 
composer's intent. 


There are several good collections of early Eng- 
lish keyboard music available in modern editions, in- 
cluding My Ladye Neville's Book, Twenty-Five Pieces 
for Keyed Instruments by Benjamin Cosyn, and Four- 
teen Pieces for Keyed Instruments by William Byrd. 











By far the most impressive and inclusive is the two- 
volume edition of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, acol- 
lection of nearly three hundred pieces written by the 
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major sixteenth century composers within a period of 
c.1562 to c.1612, with introductory notes on the his- 
tory of keyboard music, musical notation, ornaments, 
and the structure of the instrument. ‘ 

The earliest authoritative method of keyboard tech- 
nique, though somewhat loosely organized, is Francois 
Couperin's L'Art detoucher leclavecin (1716-1717), to 
whichhe referred in his second book of suites or ordres 
as, "...very useful in a general way, and absolutely 
indispensable for the execution of my pieces in the 
proper manner." [Paul Brunold, Francois Couperin 
translated from the French by J. B. Hanson (1949), 
p. 29.] The work includes, for illustrative purposes, 
eight preludes and one allemande, designed as 'loos- 
ening-up' exercises before any group of pieces in the 
appropriate key. While a practical performing edition 
is not available, Wilfrid Mellers [Wilfrid Mellers, 
Francois Couperin and the French Classical Tradition 














TEACHERS' PETS Continued from preceding page 


yours. Let us face the fact that most of the resistance 
to the contemporary idiom comes from the teacher, 
not from the pupil. At least it is encouraging to note 
that a composer like Robert Starer, who has had his 
work played by the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, is willing to join thefirst Robert mentioned 
above by trying to write worthwhile musical composi- 
tions for children, and, judging from his titles, we 
can say, "especially for boys!" 








THE LETTER (Continued ) 


(1949)] devotes a chapter in his book to observations 
from L'Art de toucher, supplemented and expanded 
by quotations from Prefaces to Couperin's books of 
ordres. 





A "towering virtuoso" of the harpsichord and the 
founder of the pianistic style was Domenico Scarlatti. 
Invaluable to the player who wishes to study and per- 
form Scarlatti's music is the book by Ralph Kirkpa- 
trick. Supported by exhaustive research, he discusses 
fingering, motions of keyboard technique, dynamics, 
tempo, rhythm, phrasing, articulation, inflection, 
pedal, expressive range, and ornamentation. He also 
illustrates, with specific examples and fascinating de- 
tail, the influence of Scarlatti of such instruments as 
the guitar, mandolin, lute, organ, drums, and wind 
instruments. Of some six hundred sonatas, thirty 
were published by Scarlatti himself under the title 
Esercizi per Gravicembalo (1738). Bukhofzer com- 
ments: "'...his sonatas consist of only one movement, 
many of which must indeed be classified as ‘exercise’ 
or study because they consistently utilize a single 
technical device at atime, such as trills, arpeggios, 
crossing of the hands, wide skips, repeated notes (in 
toccata manner), scales, and measured tremolos pro- 
duced by the rapid alternation of the left and right 
hand in the same register." [Manfred F. Bukhofzer, 
Music in the Baroque Era (1947), pp. 236-237. ] 








WE KNOW that much of Johann Sebastian Bach's 
greatest music was in the nature of didactic composi- 
tion. He was "by inclination and vocation a teacher" 
and "considered instructing others a stimulating ex- 
perience." [Karl Geiringer, The Bach Family (1954).] 
The exercises he wrote for the instruction and pleas- 
ure of his family, the Inventions, the Well-Tempered 








Clavier, and The Art of Fugue should be looked to for 
Bach's method. Johann Nicolaus Forkel, a musical 
scholar who lived the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wrote a monograph on Bach's Life, Genius, and 
Works (1802), which includes a description of Bach's 
clavier playing. A translation of the monograph by 
Stevenson (1808) is to be found in The Bach Reader, 
{Hans David and Arthur Mendel, The Bach Reader 
(1945)], along with many letters and documents. 














The first full-fledged method or instruction book 
is Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach's Essay on the True Art 
of Playing Keyboard Instruments (1753-1762). [Trans. 
from the German by William J. Mitchell (1949).] In 
the introduction to his translation of this book, William 
J. Mitchell quotes from one Of Philipp Emanuel's let- 
ters: "No one can put his trust in a keyboard instruc- 
tion book, if the author has not previously made him- 
self known and proved himself worthy to be considered 
an accomplished composer through his good composi- 
tions."" That the instruction of the amateur as well as 
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the professional was a concern of the teacher then, as 


now, is shown in this same letter. "I divide all key- 
board performers into two groups. In the first are 
those for whom music is a goal, and in the second, all 
amateurs who seek thorough instruction." He recom- 
mends that the "most essential principles" be given 
the amateurs, leaving the "niceties" or the more ad- 
vanced techniques to the more serious student. Being 
influenced by the "doctrine of the affections" (Emp- 
findsamkeit), he said, as reported by Charles Burney, 
"In his opinion music ought to touch the heart, andhe 
never found that this could be effected by running, 
rattling, drumming, or arpeggios." [Charles Burney, 
A General History of Music from the Earliest Ages to 
to the Present Period, Vol. II (1789), p. 955. ] 











The Essay, written in fresh, easily accessible 
language and style, is an invaluable source of informa- 
tion on the musical thought of the period. It presents 
in detail such matters as fingering, embellishments, 
performance, intervals, thorough bass, accompani- 
ment, and improvisation. Philipp Emanuel exerted 
great influence on later composers: Haydn called the 
Essay ''the school of all schools," and Czerny repor- 
ted that Beethoven's method closely followed that set 
forth in the Essay. 


Some composers accepted the keyboard instruments 
of their day and wrote their music accordingly. ''Scar- 
latti...composed for harpsichord out of the spirit, 
sound, and technique of his instrument." [Curt Sachs, 
The Commonwealth of Art (1946), p. 158.] Others, 
like Bach and Beethoven, actually influenced the de- 
velopment of the instrument, Bach working scientifi- 
cally to develop the tempered scale, and Beethoven 
intent only upon obtaining an instrument that was suffi- 
ciently responsive to his demands. He outlined for the 
piano manufacturers of the day his need for "increase 
of resonance, augmentation of tone-capacity, and 
richness of tone clang." [Paul J. Bekker, Beethoven, 
trans. and adapted from the German by M. M. Bozman 
(1912, 1925), p. 86.] 





Of all composers, Beethoven is the one from whom 
we learn a sense of form and proportion, and it was 
this unerring integrity which sustained his remarkable 
powers of improvisation. Through Beethoven's own 
letters and journals and the comments of others about 








him, we gain some precise information regarding his 
ideas on teaching. To Czerny, who was teaching his 
nephew and adopted son Karl, he wrote: "With regard 
to his playing when he is with you, I beg you that once 
he uses the right fingers, keeps the right time and 
plays the notes more or less correctly, that only then 
you will criticize his rendering and, once he has got 
so far, you will not interrupt his playing because of 
small mistakes, but will point these out only when he 
has ended the piece. Although I have given few les- 
sons, I have always followed this method, for it forms 
musicians and this, after all, is one of the foremost 
aims of art, and is less tiring for both master and 
pupil..." [Beethoven Letters, Journals and Conversa- 
tions, edited, trans. and introduced by Michael Ham - 
burger (1915) pp. 153-154. } 


The changes which occurred or were setin motion 
during Beethoven's lifetime are still tobe fully under- 
stood. With him, the piano became the instrument 
par excellence of the romantic period. ‘It was best 
capable of the infinite range of expression, the dyna- 
mic contrasts, the lyricism, and the subjective quali- 
ties ushered in by the young German poets of the Sturm 
und Drang period, in their revolt against tradition and 
academic standards. 








A STUDY of piano methods and educational thought 
in the first half of the nineteenth century would surely 


include inquiry into the writings of those who contri- 
buted to the development of piano technique through 
the composition of technical studies and exercises. 
Among the first was Muzio Clementi, who established 
modern principles of fingering and wrote a Gradus ad 
Parnassum (1817), a monumental work whichstill 
commands respect. The étude was the epitome of 
keyboard technique, and foremost among those who 
used it for didactic purposes were Czerny, Hummel, 
Moscheles, and Cramer--all intent upon teaching fin- 
ger dexterity. Influenced by the fabulous Paganini, 
many composers and pianists emulated his feats of 
virtuosity on the keyboard, feats which culminated in 
the transcendental études of Franz Liszt. Chopin's 
études, much less showy and more lyrical, presented 
details of technique and performance in a manner both 
functional and artistically satisfying. 


While Brahms did not write a method as such, his 
Fifty-One Exercises, and Five Studies, published in 
five separate books, and the Paganini Variations es- 
sentially comprise a Brahms Piano Method. His re- 
vision of Czerny's School of Piano Playing lead to the 
Exercises, written especially for ClaraSchumann. He 
considered them "very jolly to practice".but recom- 
mended "caution in dealing withthem as they might do 
all sorts of harm and damage to a delicate hand." 
[Walter Niemann, Brahms, trans. from the German 
by Catherine Alison Phillips (1920, 1929), p. 244.) They 











(Continued on page 28) 
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are completely technical and wholly without musical 
value. The Five Studies are based on works of earlier 
composers, his idea to increase their technical diffi- 
culty for purposes of developing virtuosity. Clara 
Schumann called the Paganini Variations "witch varia- 
tions", and felt they were so difficult and inaccessible 
to the hearer that they should be used only for study. 


There were many great teachers and performers in 
the nineteenth century, including such names as von 
Bulow, Leschetizky, Plaidy, Busoni, Philipp, Matthay, 
and others. Physiological research on finger, wrist, 
arm, and body movements were undertaken, and meth- 
ods based upon the use of weight rather than pressure 
and upon principles of relaxation have been advanced. 
Arnold Schultz' excellent book, The Riddle of the Pi- 
anist's Finger (1936), which he calls a method of tech- 
nique, takes up many of these theories, and he devotes 
four critical chapters to Leschetizky, Matthay, Breit- 
haupt, and Ortmann. 





The nineteenth century concept of the piano as es- 
sentially a 'singing' instrument is changing, modern 
composers tending toward anincreasing use of its per- 
cussive qualities. In ensemble work the pianois some- 
times used for purely rhythmic effects. Radicat de- 
velopments of musical resources and techniques have 
created interest in methods of teaching contemporary 
music, and many composers are once again writing 
for the instruction and pleasure of young students. 
Béla Bartok has given us amodern method through his 
two volumes For Children, free harmonizations of 
Hungarian and Slovakian folksongs, his First Term at 
the Piano, written as elementary pieces for the piano 
method of Sandor Reschofsky, and the graded piano- 
method, Mikrokosmos, a nine-volume series of one 
hundred fifty-three pieces, providing not only for tech- 
nical development, but also acquainting the student 
with modern musical resources. 





THE preoccupation of modem education with psy- 
chological and sociological research, concern with the 
therapeutic value of music, emphasis upon creativity 
as a means of individual growth and an escape from 
our scientific environment, and widespread interest in 
the social aspects of groupinstruction--all are result- 
ing in a veritable tidal wave of 'methods' and new pe- 
dagogical ideas. Unless discrimination is brought to 
bear, we may forget that teaching and learning have 
primarily to do with the communication of ideas. The 
straight line is still the shortest distance between two 
points; and the best method of teaching music or any 
other subject, or even the child, may well be that com- 
prehension which inspires the teacher and illumines 
the lesson for the student. 

Tracing very broadly the developments in musical 
thought of the last five hundred years, we find that the 
emergence of the individual at the close of the Middle 
Ages resulted in the recognition of the composer, who 
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was alsoperformer and teacher. His method was sim- 
ple: he wrote his music under the patronage of church 
or state and either performed it himself or instructed 
others in its performance. The emphasis was upon 
the music. As the creative and interpretative aspects 
of the art began to diverge, the emphasis shifted to 
music as a means of personal expression, taking two 
forms: the technical display of the virtuoso, and the 
heightened expressiveness of composer and interpreter. 
We have Seen the incredible brilliance of the romantic 
period passits zenith and reacha state of almostutter 
exhaustion. At the present time, having become vastly 
confused by the exaltation of self and the notion that 
art and all other institutions serve the human will, we 
are engagedin a most destructive movement: the popu- 
larization or democratization of the creative process. 
In one of his lectures, Paul Hindemith said: "If [artis- 
tic creation] could be democratized, it would lose its 
quality as an art, become reduced toa craft, and end 





as anindustry."' [Paul Hindemith, A Composer's World 
(1932, 1947) p. 182.] Tovey terms this, "lack of rev- 
erence, the inability todistinguish between wisdom and 
information." [Donald Francis Tovey, Essays and Lec- 
tures on Music (1949), p. 364.] Either we continue this 
course, which does not have within it the seeds of re- 
newal, or we must restate the classic principles of 
balance and order. This is not a new thought. In The 
Commonwealth of Art, whichdescribes classicism and 
romanticism as cycles moving from ethos to pathos, 
Curt Sachs explains: "They are movements, which 
either goin the same direction or else turn, and in go- 
ing on toofar would leave the realm of art: the ebb that 
we call ethos would inevitably lead to the dearth of 
soulless academism; and the tide of pathos, to a spring- 
tide of destruction and anarchy." [Curt Sachs, The 
Commonwealth of Art (1946), p. 337.] 














It is fashionable nowadays tothink only in terms of 
the present and to welcome change itself as progress. 
In some ways this resembles an instinctive act of self- 
preservation, as though we could reverse the tide by 
cutting ourselves off from the past. There may even 
be a yearning to simplify and start all over again from 








the beginning. Onthis tendency, we quote Lewis Mum- 


ford: "The danger tothe artist today is not that he will: 


worship the past and copy the empty forms handed down 
from the past; the danger springs rather from an un- 
willingness to realize how poor and illiterate and mis- 
guided a generation is when it makes its own limited 
experience the sole criterion of the possibilities of 
life..." [Lewis Mumford, "From Revolt to Renewal" 
The Arts in Revolt (1951), p. 23.] And insimilar vein, 
Tovey says: "What is new in the artistic spirit of re- 
volt at the present day is its bitterness and its univer- 
sal range. ...it has, as it seldom had before, the as- 
pect of a grievance. The mildest, and therefore per- 
haps the most serious, form of the grievance is that 
the load of classical tradition has long been so heavy 
as to repress further creative impulse, and that it is 
always increasing. And I am unable to seeany lack of 
logic in those who, feeling thus, argue that they must 
shake off this load even at the cost of a violence that 
shall destroy, at least for themselves, the very record 
of what the classics have been. What I do believe to 
be fundamentally wrong is every attitude towards clas- 
sical masterpieces which does not make them a stim- 
ulus instead of anoppression."' [Donald Francis Tovey, 
Essays and Lectures on Music (1949), p. 364.] 








A SCHOLARLY inquiry into teaching methods, their- 


origins and development, should allow the experience 
of the past to become a stimulus, resulting in whole- 
some, critical scrutiny of the present. Any theoriz- 
ing which reveals that technique, interpretation, style, 
and method, either of music teaching or performance, 
are inseparable from each other and from music itself 
will give new vigor to the music teaching profession 
and to composers and performers, who find themselves 
at odds with society. Surely in a time when communi- 
cation is the watchword, we cannot allow a Tower of 
Babel to confound the universal language of music; 
nor, in seeking communication, can we reduce the ar- 
tistic process to the level of an unconscious act. 

Sincerely yours, Mary Elizabeth Whitner. Educa- 
tional Consultant, Carl Fischer, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


BACH'S SINFONIA (Continued from page 14) 








of Subject 2. In all probability the slurs were intended 
to warn the player toperform the groups smoothly and 
continuously without the usual slight separation of the 
first tone from the second, or the consequent empha- 
sizing of the second tone with relation to the third. 
This usual manner of performance applies tosuch 
cases as the F minor Prelude of the Well Tempered 
Clavier, Book Two. and the principal subject of the 
opening movement of the E minor Partita. In thecase 
of the F minor Sinfonia. Bach prefers to have the mo- 
tives partake of the quality of undulation rather than 
accentuation. 


One final word remains to be written about the 
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tempo, which Bach as usual has not indicated. The 
profusion of diminutions in Subjects 2 and 3 over the 
steady quarter note motion of Subject 1 suggest a de- 
liberate, restrained pace, in keeping with the contem- 


plative, quiet intenseness of the duet of Subjects 2 and 
3. 





MUSIC REVIEWS (Continued from page 11) 





American Folk-song Style. Not that these are treat- 
ments of Israeli folk-songs, but there is enough of the 
Middle East flavor to make it out of the ordinary. 


Herbert Elwell's PLAINT is a little wan and lack- 
ing in temperament, but it has some lovely things in 
it that sustain interest and keep it going. As a pain- 
less introduction to some of the practices of contem- 
porary composers of a more advanced style it is com- 
pletely adequate if not inspired. Considering the fact 
that the technical demands of pieces on this level must 
be kept below a certain point of difficulty, and since 
the contemporary idiom is not a simple one, itis a 
miracle that a composer can reconcile these two con- 
flicting elements at all, let alone write a really fine 
piece. It is a problem whose solution will not come 
quickly, and will not come at all until many, many 
contemporary composers of stature and worth are en- 
couraged to produce masses of music for the young 
and collectively, so to speak, solve the problem. 


Of the haif dozen pieces in the fairly simple divi- 
sion, the two most charming and lively are by David 
Carr Glover, Jr. CHUBBY shows a very good use of 
the complete repeated triad as an accompaniment fig- 
ure. It is never thickand ugly, but maintains a bright 
clarity that is quite a change from the bunchiness so 
many composers put into their use of this device. 
GOSH! I'M SCARED has a nice bluesy quality that is 
completely unselfconscious and free from the awkward, 
condescending flavor use of this style so often has in 
the hands of composers who feel they're "one of the 
boys."' It is fun, and it is well done. 


Stanley Fletcher's FOUR IN A BOAT is a cute lit- 
tle trick. It calls for four players on one piano, er 
more players at two pianos. Admittedly, this is a nice 
way to introduce youngsters to ensemble playing, but 
I have the feeling that some of the seamen might get a 
little bored with all the repetition in their parts. 


The other three pieces on this level are all right, 
but not so interesting or lively as the ones discussed 
above. But the numberof really good pieces this quar- 
ter has been well above the average, and one can hope 
that this is a sign of good portent for the future. It 
would be nice if all the composers got busy this sum- 
mer, and turned out such a flock of good new pieces 
that it would be impossible to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 








MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


December 1956 - May 1957 


American Music Teacher 

Group piano. Marilyn K. Davis, May-June, 1957. 

The importance of being one's self in music. Samuel 
Chotzinoff. May-June. 

The well equipped music studio. Gertrude L. McDaniel. 
May-June. 

Philosophical, practical and musical aspects of music 
teaching. Sister Vida Maria, S.N.J.M. March-April. 


Etude 


Maurice Ravel's Gaspard de la nuit. Irwin Freundlich. 
December 1956 

What is a fugue? W. Mitchell. January. 

An approach to Chopin's Etudes. Ruth Slenczynska. 
January 

Teacher's roundtable. Maurice Dumesnil. All issues. 

Don't shy away from adult beginners. Eugenia Easton. 
February 

We can cooperate. Ralph Freeze. February 

Confusion confounded. Mildred S. Leonard. March. 

Sight-reading all-important. Marjorie D. Jones. 
March. 

Harpsichord or piano? Paul Henry Lang. March. 

The new studio. Guy Duckworth. March. 

Playing with orchestra. Alec Templeton. April. 

Genius lies in the individual. LeRoy V. Brant. April. 

Athought for the pianotuner. WilliamJ. Mitchell. Apr. 

Josef Hofmann. May-June. 

Thalberg's Erard: a discovery. Vera Mikol. May-June 


The Juilliard Review 


The teaching of Carl Friedberg. Sergius Kagen. Win- 
ter 1956-57. 


Music Educators Journal 


Training the classroom teacher for keyboard experi- 
ence. February. 


Music Journal 
Specifications for school pianos. Edward J. Amrein. 
January 
How can we save the beginner? Hazel Ghazarian-Skaggs 
Januarv. 
The basic element of private teaching. K. O. Kuer- 


steiner. February. 
Moonlight sonata in Kwangju. Dorothy L. Kinsman. 
March. 


Teachers are not born. Hazel Ghazarian-Skaggs. 


Musicianship in piano study. Bernard Kirshbaum. April. 


Literacy for musicians. Grant Fletcher. May-June. 
Monkeys or musicians. Stanley Fletcher. May-June. 
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Music of the West 
Piano teachers round table. Purves-Smith. January. 
Teaching advanced piano technic to children. Norman 
Lesser. February 
Tuning in with your piano. Effa Ellis Perfield. Febr. 


Musical America 


Czerny, father of virtuosos. F.Milburn, jr. Febr. 

Golden age of pianists... onold records. R. Kammerer 
February 

Grand piano is born;a story of art and industry. Febr. 

Religion of the pianoforte, reprinted from The Fort- 
nightly Review. B. Shaw. Febr. 


Musical Courier 


Up and down the Guild keyboard. Grace White. First oi 
month issues. 


School Musician 


Keyboard experience or piano instruction. Harriette 
Cleveland. Nov. 

Literacy in music. Guy Duckworth. September. 

Piano experience in the junior highschool music class. 
Ben Bailey. March. 

Every band player should also study the piano. 
Gould. January. 

Keyboard experience news. M. S. Egbert. May. 

Using the pianoas an adjunct to class band instruction. 
W. Wallace Gould. May. 


C. W. 


Southwestern Musician 
The pianists page... Bach and musical growth of the 
student. C.F.Wooton. January. 
... Tieing up the loose ends. Feb. 
... The great Chopin. March. 
... Teaching hymn playing. April. 
... Piano sonatas. May. 


Miscellaneous magazines 
Fabric-covered frame dresses piano back. H. Sibley. 
Pop Mechanics, December. 
Good pianocare. E. Taylor. Good Housekeeping, Febr. 
How to place a piano or organ. Homes and Gardens. 
February. 
Pis for pianists. 
March 16. 
Try this to care for your piano. McCalls. March. 
Tomorrow's masters. R. Gellatt. Homes & Gardens. 
April. 


W. Balliett. Saturday Review. 
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STUDENT COMPANION RECORDS 


TO TEACHERS: THESE RECORDS ARE DESIGNED TO ADVANCE THE PROGRESS OF 
YOUR PUPILS AND MAKE YOUR EFFORTS MORE PRODUCTIVE. 


SERIES +1 


26 representative piano compositions from Bach to Bartok recorded on one 
12” LP by SEYMOUR BERNSTEIN, concert pianist and teacher. 


Some of the standard teaching materials here recorded are: J. S. BACH. 
4 Minuets; CLEMENTI, Sonatina in C Major; BEETHOVEN, Minuet in G; 
C. P. E. BACH, Solfeggietto; SCHUMANN, ‘‘The Wild Horseman”’; and others. 


SERIES +2 
This record, No. 2 in the S.C.R. series is virtually a Command 
Performance. It is, indeed, very gratifying to have received so 
many expressions of satisfaction with our first record, accom- 
panied by as many requests for record No. 2. 
16 piano compositions are recorded including; MOZART, Fantasia 
(D minor); BEETHOVEN, Six variations on "Nel cor piu non mi sento"; 
SINDING, Rustle of Spring; MacDOWELL, Scotch Poem; PALMGREN, 
May Night; PINTO, Memories of Childhood. 
STUDENT COMPANION RECORDS, already — ies schools and teachers throughout 
the country, have also been enth e of the great names in music: 


NADIA BOULANGER, SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, CLIFFORD. ‘CURZON. ARTHUR JUDSON, 
LEOPOLD MANNES, ANGELA WESCHLER, EDWIN HUGHES, and ISIDOR PHILIPP. 











STUDENT COMPANION RECORDS ©@ ARTHUR ZINKIN, Producer 
STEINWAY HALL, 113 W. 57th Street, New York 19. N.Y 
Please send post-free 12” LP record [] No. 1 (7) No. 2 at $4.95 each, 
— both for $9.00, for which | enclose check [7] Money Order [] 
Name 


Address 
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HOW TO TEACH MUSIC 


TO BEGINNERS 
by Elizabeth Newman 


This book has been prepared to meet a definite need in the field of musical edu- 
cation for beginners. It will acquaint them with the best musical literature and 
will awaken them to an inner sense of hearing and a consciousness of .rhythm. 
By means of rhythmic play, beginners are led through every step of musical 
development. The result is a real understanding of the fundamentals which are 
the bases of all musical development. 
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CHORDS in ACTION 
by Dorothy Bishop 


Meets the needs of music educacors, private teachers, and students of all ages. 


Provides extensive experience Shows clearly and interest- 
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Your piano teacher is smart, little music-maker! She knows that you deserve 
the best if you are to grow musically strong. And, being a progressive teacher, 
she knows that the music of modern America plays a vital role in our everyday 
activities. The media of television, radio, motion pictures and records make 
extensive use of music in the contemporary idiom, constantly spotlighting the 
personality and vitality of modern-day music and its composers. 


But don’t forget, little friend, Presser’s Contemporary Piano Series notes by the composer, making so-called complexities of con- 
by Distinguished Composers is for everyone—selections have been temporary music vanish into thin air. 

commissioned for the youngest beginner to the advanced pianist. Yes, your teacher and teachers across the country are finding 
Teachers tell us they enjoy the ‘‘show-how’’ approach the Con- Presser’s Contemporary Piano Series by Distinguished Composers 
temporary Piano Series offers. Each selection includes valuable the bright new path-way to piano mastery. 


Composers representing the series: 


AVSHALAMOV °* BABBITT ¢* BARATI ¢ BINDER * CHENEY °* COWELL °* DIEMENTE * DONOVAN °° ELWELL 
FINE ¢* FLETCHER * FRANCHETTI ¢* FREED °* GERSCHEFSKI °* GIANNINI * GOEB °* HAUFRECHT * HOVHANESS 
KAY °* KERR * KOHS °* KOUTZEN ¢ KRAFT ¢* KUBIK * LOCKWOOD °¢ LOPATNIFOFF * McBRIDE * MOORE 
NORDOFF * PALMER ° PHILLIPS * PISK * PORTER * READ * RIEGGER * ROCHBERG * ROGERS * SCHUMAN 
SIEGMEISTER ° SOWERBY ° STARER STEIN 2 STEVENS = WAGENAAR * WEBER WOLPE 


For additional information about the CONTEMPORARY PIANO SERIES by DISTINGUISHED COMPOSERS, see your music dealer or write: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 





